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The citadel, viewed from without, looks as formidable as ever, for the bombard-
ment of 1858 did not injure the enormous donjons of Birsing Deo; but the
interior is a mere mass of ruins, of dilapidated buildings and crumbling walls,
This is all that remains of the ancient palace. Nature alone has outlived the
catastrophe, and the magnificent shrubs in the gardens of the Eanee continue to
wave over the ruins and the choked-up fountains.

We had intended to continue our journey on the gth, but the cook had left us
without warning to take a situation in Jharisi; and, trifling as such a matter may
seem, it threw us quite out of our calculations* We could not find a substitute
the same day, and we could not do without one, as none of the other servants
would take his place, Chance, however, threw one in our way the day after, and
thus we replaced the unfaithful Babourji. During this delay I had the opportunity
of seeing that Jhansi provides little amusement for the Europeans; the place, in
fact, may be characterised as dull. The pleasant walks are all very distant from
the town, and the only mode of killing time when duty is over is remaining at the
mess or paying visits. While I was here, there was an exhibition of bears by men
who were on their way from the Himalayas down to the Deccan, These men were
encamped near our bungalow, and, as I was their neighbour, they did me the honour
of a tamaska. The Himalaya bears are smaller than our common bears; their
coats are very long, and of a rich black shade, and their elongated muzzles are
very like pigs' snouts. The Hindoos tako them very young, put rings in their
noses, and pull out their biggest teeth; after which the wretched animals become
very docile; but, as they get older, they fall a prey to a depression which soon
kills them. They are made to dance the same dance which seems special to bears
all over the world; but the most curious part of the entertainment is the pretended
fight which takes place after the dance between the bear and his keeper. After
receiving a blow of more than ordinary severity, the animal seems to lose all
patience, and, rushing at his keeper, enfolds him in his terrible embrace. Man
and beast roll over together, uttering loud cries and moans; but, at a sign from
the keeper, the bear releases him, and resumes his former position, This little
drama is always very.effective when seen for the first time; and it may be added
that, in spite of the buffalo-hide which the keeper wears, and the subxnissiveness
of the bear, the latter sometimes takes the matter att sdrieux, and squeezes him to
death before the spectators have time to interfere.

Our caravan left the bungalow at Jhansi on the loth, at four o'clock; and,
preceding it to the village of Barwa, we galloped across the arid plain in the
company of two sowars, our horses' hoofs rattling over the granite soil, which is
covered at intervals with large blocks of stone; and the dreary landscape only
broken by a few clusters of acacias or thorn-bushes on the banks of the nullahs*
An hour's riding brought us in sight of the famous Betwa, and from an elevation
we looked down upon its limpid waters leaping between a chaos of rocks sixty feet
below us. The stream, which is nearly 2000 feet broad, is shut in by high and
steep banks; and at this season of the year the waters were very shallow and the
current scarcely perceptible. We forded it just as the sun was sinking beneath
the heights of Jhansi; and the deep blue water, flowing amidst the granite boul-
ders, looked as if it were covered with iris-tinted blocks of ice, while the opposite
bank seemed to be radiant with fire: and over this delicious laad^capereigned
the most complete stillness, broken only by the clatter of our horses* hoof & ;          .